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stand apart from his successors. He cannot be said to
have modified in any direct way the great stream of
English poetry. The poets whom he profoundly
affected have been of a secondary order, poets who
have been more concerned with the manner than the
matter of their verse.

Indeed, we can easily imagine that a man of high
poetical impulse would tend to shun the writings of
Eossetti rather than become familiar with them, just
as his friends tended to draw apart in a spirit of revolt
from the mental domination of the man. So it was
that Stevenson, we are told, would not read Livy, and
Pater would not read Stevenson, because of the con-
sciousness that these contagious stylists tended to draw
them away from their own mode of expression in a
kind of insensible imitation.

Thus with Eossetti, his effects are so gorgeous, so
individual, so definitely mannerised; the technical
perfection is so supreme, that it is difficult, if one falls
under the spell of Eossetti, not to follow in the track
of what has been so excellently done. And therefore
the school of Eossetti has been thronged rather by
the poetasters who desired to write rather than by the
poets who have been constrained to sing.

In one important direction did he and Ms sister
Christina and Mr. Swinburne, who may be held to
have been the heads of the school, modify the literary
art of the time. They effected a reformation in
language. Poetry had fallen under the influence of
Tennyson in an almost helpless fashion. Tennyson had
himself lost his first virginal freshness, and in the Idylls,
and still more in the Enoch Arden volume, was tend-
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